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A GLIMPSE INTO THE PAST 



The paper entitled " Organization, or Why Belong ? " by Miss M. B. 
P. Davis, which will be found on another page, is only an outline, she 
tells us, of her address given as president, at the Massachusetts State 
meeting held in Springfield on January 16. It came into our hands 
with other papers and addresses read at that meeting, that we might 
make such extracts as would be interesting or valuable to our readers, 
but we have chosen to present this paper as it came to us, because of 
the memories it aroused. After reading it we turned to the report of 
the Congress at the World's Fair in 1893, to the first two or three 
reports of the Superintendent's Society, and spent an evening living 
over again the inspiration of those meetings. 

At the first annual meeting in Boston, which Miss Davis refers to, 
there were discussed Miss Sniveley's paper on a Uniform Curriculum 
for Training Schools; Miss Brennan's on the Comparative Value of 
Theory and Practice, and Mrs. Robb's on the Three- Year Course of 
Training in Connection with the Eight-Hour System, and in the third 
report, Miss Dock's on Training School Registries; Miss Nutting's Sta- 
tistical Report on Working Hours in Training Schools, and others too 
numerous to mention — all subjects which, after eighteen or nineteen 
years of almost constant agitation, are still far from being settled. 

Still, progress enough has been made for the workers not to feel 
disheartened, because there is at this time one very different condition 
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to be taken into consideration. Although training schools had been in 
existence twenty years at the time of the Chicago meetings, up to that 
time the superintendents had been working single-handed at these prob- 
lems, while at the present time, after the lapse of a little less than 
twenty years, the intelligent nurses of the country, embracing all grades 
of workers, are so harmoniously organized that in the consideration of 
such great questions they stand almost united, the difference being in 
the minor details of the wisest methods of procedure, etc. 

Nothing can be more enlightening to the younger generation than 
to get these books, which may be difficult to obtain, but which may be 
borrowed, and make a study of them at some of their meetings. They 
will learn that those now coming into organization life are carrying 
out the wishes of those whose voices are no longer or rarely heard, but 
whose work lives after them. 

Because of our stronger organization and our broader influence 
through state registration, the opposition we are called upon to meet 
is taking a more definite form and seems more formidable. It was from 
the nursing body that the movement came for a higher standard of 
education and better morale of women entering the nursing field; it is 
from this same body that the struggle for shorter hours has come, and 
while the eight-hour system is not yet universal, hours have been short- 
ened from fourteen to ten, with a general average of nine. Twenty-four- 
hour special duty in hospitals, for pupils or graduates, is gradually dis- 
appearing from schools of higher standards. The building of nurses' 
homes, the improvement in food, have rarely, if ever, emanated from a 
board of managers without the compelling influence of the superin- 
tendent of the school. While all these influences have improved to some 
extent the conditions under which nurses are being trained to-day, they 
are still far from ideal. The pupil nurse should leave the hospital after 
her three years of training less depleted in strength and energy than 
the graduate of a few years ago. Her position in the homes of the 
people is better than it was. She is not universally requested to eat in 
the kitchen. In severe cases, and among people of means, relief is pro- 
vided as a matter of course, and there is less contention over what her 
services are worth. The nurse's place in the army, the navy, the Red 
Cross, and the whole field of registration, is of her own making, and the 
broad field of social service has been developed largely through her in- 
fluence. 

So need we feel disheartened if in some places the commercial in- 
terests of hospitals are still pitted against us to break down the meagre 
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educational standard of one year in the high school or its equivalent? 

We wish we might give in full all the papers read at the Massa- 
chusetts meeting. They were of a very high order of excellence, and the 
meeting, from the standpoint of numbers, the largest ever held in that 
state. An exceedingly interesting review of the organization and devel- 
opment of the association was given by Miss Eiddle, for nine years the 
president, and now president of the board of examiners, from which 
we quote: 

" In order that our registration law may be most effective it is nec- 
essary that the board should have the assistance and co-operation of every 
member of the teaching force in the state, of every hospital, and of 
every member of the Massachusetts State Nurses' Association. Let the 
teaching force take notice that it is not the intent of the board to make 
times any harder for them ; rather, we believe, times will be made easier 
because the teachers may perfectly well request assistance in the in- 
struction since the state's requirements have increased. Thus will the 
head of the teaching force obtain some relief. 

". . . What is the relation of the State Board of Begistration of 
Nurses to the Massachusetts State Nurses' Association? If I answered 
briefly and truthfully, I should say, next of kin, and we are looking to 
the State Association to be the greatest kind of help — first in securing 
an amendment to the law, or some form of legislation, which shall be a 
direct aid in obtaining results from the present statute. 

". . . When you invite your friends and acquaintances among the 
nurses to become members of the State Association, you will be sure 
to find those who will ask, ' What good is it, anyway ? ' They will say 
they do not believe in organizations, to which you may reply, ' Yes, you 
do,' for, as Miss Mclsaac told the nurses in Boston, 'Everything you 
have that is worth anything to you came to you through organization, 
your family, school, state, postal service, railway service, and so on.' 
Some will say, ' It will not do me any good.' You can reply, ' Yes, it 
will, for it is doing you good all the time. You are getting the same 
benefits that come to the rest of us; now please do not be selfish and 
accept without giving.' Besides, as we have before said, the best kinds 
of work are going to be closed to the unenterprising and selfish nurses. 
They will be less and less in demand." 

Miss Eiddle then referred to a meeting held in Lowell last Novem- 
ber at which Miss Eichards was present, " and though unable to rise from 
her chair, spoke very feelingly of the nurses' privileges, saying: 'It is 
not only your privilege but your duty to help in all these matters which 
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shall promote the well-being of your sister nurses and increase the 
efficiency of their care of the sick.' 

" I would leave you with what has been said all along down through 
the ages, ' Man cannot live to himself alone.' " 

THE RELIEF FUND 

The committee of the Belief Fund of the American Nurses' Associa- 
tion is now preparing a circular which will be sent to the associations 
affiliated, probably before the next issue of this magazine. In it will 
be outlined the plans for the management of the fund and suggestions 
made to the associations for its development. It was found that the 
members of the committee were so widely separated it was almost 
impossible for them to come together, and the number was enlarged 
by the addition of Mrs. Twiss and Miss Palmer that there might be a 
quorum within reasonable distance. 

The suggestion has been made that associations should try to interest 
their members to contribute individually one dollar a year for three 
years. Estimating the membership of the American Nurses' Association 
to be 20,000 — if all would adopt this plan there would be, at the end of 
three years, a fund of $60,000, with no hardship entailed upon any one, 
each member feeling that she had shared equally with the others in 
establishing this fund, and should she seek aid from it, she would know 
that she had done her part toward forming its nucleus. Should such a 
sum be realized, $50,000 could be permanently invested, the interest 
only being used, and any balance beyond that could be immediately 
drawn upon for the objects for which the fund is created. Similar 
contributions from succeeding generations of nurses, individually, and 
annual donations of reasonable amounts from the treasuries of the affil- 
iated societies, would create the surplus necessary for relief and would 
gradually increase the permanent investment. This plan has already 
been acted upon by the nurses of Washington, D. C, and Philadelphia, 
who have commenced securing pledges along this line. 

But associations need not wait for the circular, or be limited to the 
suggestions it contains, but are urged to use any means most likely 
to be popular with local members that the sum may be increased as 
much as possible before the Chicago meeting. There is need for it at 
the present hour. It would seem necessary that the fund should reach 
not less than $10,000 before beginning to use the interest, and this could 
easily be done this winter upon the basis of the one dollar pledge, if 
the associations would take hold of it with real live interest. Do it now. 
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PROGRESS OP STATE REGISTRATION 

Legislation is now in progress in four states. The New Jersey 
nurses have carried their bill again into the legislature and are to make 
a vigorous effort to secure a statute that shall compare favorably with 
the best that has been secured in any state. They have not been daunted 
by the vigorous opposition to their efforts of last year, but again are 
demanding a board composed of nurses. 

The Rhode Island nurses are to make another effort to secure the 
passage of a law. They are asking for a board of examiners composed 
of three nurses and two doctors. 

Louisiana expects to introduce a bill at the next legislature which 
convenes in May. As it is unconstitutional for women to serve as state 
officials, such as members of boards are, the nurses are anticipating a 
serious contest in order to win. 

The Massachusetts nurses are amending their bill to include the 
appointment of an inspector of training schools. At the meeting in 
Springfield the appointment was made of an educational committee to 
work in co-operation with the board of examiners and to formulate a 
working syllabus as a guide to both the schools and the examiners. This 
we consider a very progressive step and a measure which will tend to 
keep the state association and the examiners in very close touch. 

A PROTEST AGAINST SUPERVISION OP THE EDUCATION 
DEPARTMENT 

The Hospital Conference of the city of New York is an organization 
of the men who are the superintendents of the large hospitals in that 
city, among whom are clergymen, physicians and laymen. Since closing 
our pages we have received a copy of some resolutions passed by this 
conference on February 13, in which the Education Department of 
the State of New York at Albany is urged to adopt such amendments 
to the existing regulations as will give to the hospital authorities of 
properly-organized registered training schools a freer hand in the selec- 
tion of probationers. 



